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From the Lady's Book. 
Laura Lovel. 
A SKETCH—FOR LADIES ONLY ; 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
[Continued. } 


Tury went shopping, and Augusta took 
them to the most fashionable store in Wash- 
ington street, where Laura was surprised and 
confused at the sight of the various beautiful 
articles shown to them. Even their names 
perplexed her.—She knew very well what gros 
de Naples was, (or gro de nap, as it is called, ) 
but she was at a loss to distinguish gros de 
Berlin, gros de Suisse, gros de Zane, and all 
the other gros. Augusta, however, was au fait 
to the whole, and talked and flitted, and glid- 
ed, producing, as she supposed, great effect 
among the young salesmen at the counters. 
Miss Frampton examined every thing with a 
scrutinizing eye, undervalued them all, and 
took frequent occasions to say that they were 
far inferior to similar articles in Philadelphia. 

At length, a light colored figured silk, with 
avery new name, was selected for Laura. 
The price appeared to her extremely high, 
and when she heard the number of yards that 
were considered necessary, she faintly asked 
‘if less would Miss Frampton 
sneered, and Augusta laughed out, saying, 
*Dow't you see that the silk is very narrow, 
and that it has a wrong side, and a right side, and 
thatthe flowers have atopandahottom. Soas 
it cannot be turned every way,a larger quantity 
will be required.’ 

* Had I not better choose a plain silk,” said 
Laura ; ‘ one that is wider, and that can be 
turned any way.’ 


not do.’ 


‘Oh; plain silks are so common,’ replied 
Augusta ; ‘ though for a change, they are well 
enough. Ihave four. 
for Nahant. We always dress to go there, 
and of ‘course, we expect all of our party to 
do the same.’ 


But this will be best 





* But this silk is so expensive,’ whispered | 
Laura. 


* Let the dress be cut off,’ said Miss Framp- 
ton, ina peremptory tone, 


*T am tired of 80] 


much hesitation. ‘Tis in very bad taste.’ 





The dress was cut off, and Laura on cal- | 
culating the amount, found that it would make | 
a sad inroad on her little modicum. Being! 
told that she must have also a new printed 
muslin, one was chosen for her witha beautiful | 
sky blue for the predominant color, 


- e | 
Laura found that this also was a very costly 


and | 


dress.—She was next informed that she could 
not be presentable without a French pelerine; 
Pelerines in great} 
| 

variety were then produced, and Laura found, | 
: | 


of embroidered muslin. 


to her dismay, that the prices were from ten! 
She declined taking) 
one, and Miss Frampton and Augusta ex~} 


changed looks which said, as plainly as looks), 


to twenty-five dollars, 


could speak, ‘ I suppose she has not money | 
| 

> ’ 

enough, 

last false) 

The 


| 
salesmen commended the beauty of the pel-}) 
erines particularly of one tied up at the front, | 


Laura colored—hesitated—at 


pride got the better of her scruples. 


and ornamented on the shoulders with bows 
of blue ribbon—and our heroine yielded, and 
took it at fifteen dollars ; those at ten dollars, || 
being voted by Miss Frampton ‘ absolutely | 
mean,’ 
After this, Laura was induced to supply! 
herself with silk white kid 
gloves, ‘ of a new style,” and was also persua- 
ded to give five dollars for a small scarf, 
And all these 
purchases were made, she found that three 


stockings and 


also of a new style. when 








quarters of a dollar were all that remained in 











her purse. Augusta also bought several new |, 


articles ; but Miss Frampton got nothing 
However, she insisted afterwards on going} 
into every fancy store in Washington street; 
not to buy, but *to see what they had,’ and 
gave much trouble in causing the salesmen! 
needlessly to display their goods to her, and! 
some offence by making invidious compari- 
sons between their merchandize and that of! 
Philadelphia, 

By the time all this shopping was over, the 
clock of the Old South had struck two, and 
it was found expedient to postpone till next 
intended visit 


day, the to the soilliner and 


mautua-maker, Miss Frampton and Augusta, 


i declaring that of afternoons they were never 


fit for any thing but to throw themselves on 
the bed and go to sleep. Laura Lovel, 
fatigued both in body and mind, and feeling 
inuch dissatisfied with herself, was glad of a 
respite from the pursuit of finery, though it 
was only till next morning ; and she was al- 
most at her wit’s end to know in what way 
she was to pay for having her dresses nade— 
much less for the fashionable new bownet 
which her companions insisted on her getting-- 
Augusta giving more than hints, thet if she 
went with the family to Nahant, they should 
expect her‘ to look like other people ;’ and 
Miss Frampton signifving in loud whispers, 
that ‘those who were unable to make an 
appearance, had always better stay at home.’ 

In the evening, there were some visitors, 
none of whom were very entertaining or 
agreeable, though all the ladies were exces- 
Laura was reminded of the 
homely proverb, ‘ Birds of a feather flock 
together.” The chief entertainment was lis- 
tening to Augusta’s music, who considered 
herself to play and sing with wonderful exe- 
But to the unpractised ears and eyes 


sively drest. 


eution. 
of our heroine, it seemed nothing more than 
alternate successions of high shrieks and low 
murmurs, accompanied by various contortions 
of the face, sundry bowings and wavings of 
the body, great elevation of the shoulders and 
squaring of the elbows and incessant quiver- 
ing of the fingers, and throwing back of the 
Miss Frampton talked all the while 
in a low voice to a lady that sat next to her, 


hand, 


.'|}and turned round at intervals to assure Au- 


gusta that her singing was divine, and that 
she reminded her of Madame Fearon. 
Augusta had just finished a very great song, 
and was turning over her music-books im 
search of another, when a slight ring was 
as William 


opened it, a weak hesitating voice inquired 


heard at the street door, and 


» « ° we 
for Miss Laura Lovel, adding, * I hope to be 


excused, I know [ ought not to make so free ; 
but I heard this afternoon that Miss Laura, 
of tie Edward 


Massachusetts, 8 now 


eldest) daughter vorend 
Lovel, of Rosebrook, 
this 


into town, turthe purpose of secing the young 


m house, and L have walked five miles 
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lady. However, I ought not to consider the! 
walk as any thing, and it was improper in me 
to speak of it at all, The young lady is an| 
old friend of mine, if T may be so bold as to | 
say so.’ 

‘There’s company in the parlor,’ said | 
William, in a tone not over respeetful—‘ very | 
particular company.’ 

‘1 won't meddle with any of the company.’ 
proceeded the voice, *I am very careful) 
never to make myself disagreeable. But [| 
just wish, (if [am not taking too great a liber- 
ty,) to see Miss Laura Lovel.’ 

* Shall I call her out,’ said William. 

‘I would not for the world, give her the 
trouble,’ replied the stranger. ‘It iscertaiuly 
my place to go to the young lady, and not 
hers to come to ine. [ always try to be 
polite. I hope you don't find me unpleasant.’ 

* Miss Lovel,’ said Miss Frampton, sneer- 
ingly,’ this must certainly be your beau.’ 

The parlor-door being open, the whole 
of the preceding dialogue had been heard by 
the company and Miss Frampton from the 
place in which she sat, had a view of the 
stranger, as he stood in the entry. 


Williom, then, with an unsuppressed grin, 
ushered into the room a little thin weak-look- 
ing man, who had a whitish face, and dead 
light hair, cut strait across his forehead. 
His dress was scrupulously neat, but very 
unfashionable. He wore a full suit of yellow- 
cloth, with all the gloss on. His 
covered with smooth cotton stock- 
he had little silver knee-buckles. 
His shirt-collar and his cravat were stiff and 
blue, the latter being tied in front with very 
long ends, in his hand he held a blue bandana 
handkerchief, carefully folded up. His whole 
deportment was stiff and awkward, 

On entering the room, he bowed very low 
with a peculiar jerk of the head, and his whole 
appearance and manner denoted the very 
acme of humility. The company regarded 
him with amazement, and Miss Frampton 
began to whisper, keeping her eye fixed on 
him all che time. Laura started from her 
chair, hastened to him, and holding out her 
hand, addressed him by the name of Pyam 
Dodge. He took the proffered hand, after a 
moment of hesitation, and said, ‘I hope Iam 
properly sensible of your kindness, Miss 
Laura Lovel, in allowing me to take your) 
hand, now that you are grown. 


ish brown 
legs were 


ings, and 


iH 





Many a time | 
have T led you to my school, when I boarded 
at your respected father’s who I trust is well. | 
But now, I would not on uny account, be too | 
familiar,’ 

Laura pointed to a chair, 

‘But which is the mistress of the house ? 
I know perfectly well that it is proper for me 
'0 pay my respects to her before I take the 
liberty of sitting down under her roof. Il 
may presume to that I understand 





say 





——— 


any thing thoroughly, it is certainly good | 
manners. In my school, manners were al- 
ways perfectly well taught—my own manners, 
I learnt chiefly from my reverend uncle, 
Deacon Ironskirt, formerly of Wicketiquock, 
but now of Popsquish.” 

Laura then introduced Pyam Dodge to the 


jlady of the house, who received him civilly, 


and then to Mr. Brantley, who perceiving that 
the poor schoolmaster was what is called a 
character, found his curiosity excited to know 
what he would do next. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge bowed 
round to each of the company separately. 
Laura saw at once that he was an object of 
ridicule ; and his entire want of tact, and his 
pitiable simplicity had never before struck her 
so forcibly. She was glad when, at last, he 
took a seat beside her, and in alow voice she 
endeavored to engage him in a conversation 
that should prevent him from talking to any 
one else. She found that he was master of a 
district school about five miles from Boston, 
and that he was perfectly contented—for more 
than that he never had aspired to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to 
keep Pyam Dodge to herself, and to prevent 
him from manifesting bis peculiarities to the 
rest ofthecompany. Perceiving that Augusta 
had turned round on her music-stool to listen. 
and to look at him, the school-master rose 
on his feet, and bowing first to the young 
lady, and then to her mother, he said, 
‘Madam, I am afraid that I have disturbed 
the child in striking on her pyano-forty. 1 
would on no account Cause any interruption— 
for that might be making myself disagreeable. 
On the contrary, it would give me satisfac- 
tion for the child to continue her exercise, 
and I shall esteem it a privilege to hear how 
she plays her music. I have taught singing 
myself,’ 

Augusta then, by the desire of her mother, 
commenced a new bravura, which ran some- 
how thus :— 

*Oh! drop atear, a tender tear—oh! drop 
a tear, atender, tendertear. Oh! drop, oh! 
drop, oh! dro-o-op a te-en-der te-e-ar—a 
tender tear—a tear for me—a tear for me; a 
tender tear for me. 

When I, when [, when I-I-[ am wand’ring. 
wand’ring, wand'ring, wand’ ring far, far from 
thee—fa-a-ar, fur, fur, far from thee—from 
thee. 

For sadness in—for sadness in, wy heart 
my heart shall reign—shall re-e-e-ign—in) 
hee-e-art—for sa-a-aduess in my heart shal! 
reign—shall reign. 

Until—until—unti-i-il we fondly, fondly 
mect again, we fondly meet, we fo-o-ondly 
me-e-et—until we fondly, fondly, fondly meei 
—inect, meet, mect again—we meet again. 

This song (in which the silliness of the 
words was increased ten-fold by the incessant 





repetition of them, ) after various alternations 
of high and low, fast and slow, finished in 
thunder, Augusta striking the concluding 
notes with an energy that made the piano 
tremble, 

When the bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, 
who had stood listening in amazement, looked 
at Mrs. Brantley, and said, * Madam, your 
child must doubtless sing that song very well 
when she gets the right tune.’ 

‘The right tune,’ interrupted Augusta, 
indignantly. 

‘The right wme!’ echoed Mrs. Brantley 
and Miss Frampton. 

‘Yes,’ said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—* and 
the right words also. For what [have just 
heard, is of course, neither the regular tune 
nor the proper words, as they seem to go 
every how—therefore I conclude that all this 
wandering and confusion, was caused by the 
presence of strangers: myself in all proba- 
bility being the greatest stranger, if I may be 
so bold as to say so. This is doubuless the 
reason why she mixed up the words at ran- 
tom, and repeated the same so often, and 
why her actions at the pyano-forty are so 
strange. I trust that at other times she plays 
and sings so as to give the proper sense.’ 

Augusta violently shut down the lid of the 
piano, and gave her father a look that implied, 
‘Wont you turn him out of the house” But 
Mr. Brantley was much diverted, and laughed 
audibly, 

Pyam Dodge surveyed himself from head 
to foot, ascertained that his knee-buckles were 
fast and his cravat not untied, and finding all 
his clothes in complete order, he said, look- 
ing round to the company, ‘1 hope there is 
nothing ridiculous about me—it is my en- 
deavor to appear as well as possible ; but the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.’ 

*Upon my word,’ said Miss Frampton, 
leaning across the center-table to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, ‘ your protegee seems to have a strange 





taste in her acquaintances. However that is 

always the case with people who have never 
been in society, as my friend Mrs. Tom 
Spradlington justly remarks.’ 

A waiter with refreshments was now brouglit 
in, and handed roundto the company. When 
it came to Pyam Dodge, he rose on his 
feet and thanked the man for handing it to 

lim—then taking the smallest possible quan- 


lity of each of the different arti les, he put 


all on the same plate, and unfoldmy his blue 
bandana, he spread it carefully and smoothly 
over his knees, and commenced eating with 
the smallest possible mouthfuls, praising every 
thing as he tasted it. The wine being offered 
to him, he respectiully declined, signifying 
that he belonged to the Temperance society. 


But he afterwards took a ¢ 


glass of lemonade, 








on being assured that it was pot punch, and 
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again rising on his feet, he drank the health 
of each of the company separately, and not 
knowing their names, he designated them as, 
the lady in the blue gown, the lady in the! 
white gown, the gentlemen in the black coat, 
&e. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge took 
out an old-fashioned silver watch, of a shape 
almost globular, and looking at the hour, he 
made many apologies for going away so soon, 
having five miles to walk, and requested that 
his departure might not break up the company. 
He then bowed all round again—told Laura 
he would thank her for her hand, which on 
aer giving him, he shook high and awkwardly, 
valked backwards to the door and ran against 
#, trasted he had made himself agreeable, 
and at last departed, 

The front door had scarcely closed after 
tim, when a general langh took place, which 
even Laura could scarcely refrain from join- 
ag in. 

*Upon my word, Miss Lovel,’ said Augus- 
ta, ‘ This friend of yours, is the most peculiar 
person I ever beheld.’ 

‘T never saw a man in worse taste,’ remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. 

In a moment another rings heard at the 
door, and on its being opened, Pyam Dodge 
again made his appearance in the parlor, to 
beg perdon of the lady of the house, for not 
having returned thanks for his entertainment, 
and also to the young lady for her music, 
which, he said, ‘ was doubiess, well meant.’ 
ile then rey eated his bows and withdrew. 

* What an intolerable fool !’ exclaimed Au- 
gusta. 

* Indeed,’ replied Laura Lovel, ¢ he is, after 
all, not deficient in understanding, though 
his total want of tact and his entire ignorance 
of the customs of the world, give an absurdity 
to his manner, which I confess it is difficult 
to witness without a simile. I have heard my 

father say that Pyam Dodge is one of the 
best classical scholars he ever knew, and he 
is certainly a man of good feelings, and of 
irreproachable character.’ 

* { never knew a bore that was not,’ remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. 

There was again a ring at the door, and 
again Pyam Dodge was ushered in. His 
business now, was to inform Miss Laura 

Lovel, that if she did not see him every day 


during her residence in Boston, she must not 


impute the unfrequency of his visits to any 
disrespect on his part, but rather to bis close 
confinement to the duties of his school— 
besides which, his leisure time was occupied 


in studying Arabic ; but he hoped to make his 
arrangements so as to be able to come to 


town, and spend at least three evenings witl 


=— — 


|Brantley family and Miss Frampton, and of 
embarrassment on that of Laura, that poor 
/Pyam Dodge, obtuse as he was to the things 
of this world, saw that the announcement of 
his visits was not perfectly well received. He 
looked amazed at this discovery, but bowed 
lower than ever, hoped he was not disgusting, 
and again retreated, 
Once more was heard at the door the faint 
ring that announced the school-master.— 
‘ Assuredly,’ observed a gentlemen present, 
‘this must be the original Return Strong.’ 
This time, however, poor Pyam Dodge 
did not venture into the parlor, but was 
heard meekly to inquire of the servant, if he 
had not dropped his handkerchief in the hall, 
The handkerchief was picked up, and he fi- 
nally departed, humbly hoping ‘ that the gentle- 
man attending the door, had not found him 
troublesome.’ The moment that he was 
gone, the gentleman that attended the door, 
was heard audibly to put up the eead-latch. 
Next day, Augusta Brantley gave a standing 
order to the servants, that whenever Miss 
Lovel’s schoolmaster came, he was to be 
told that the whole family were out of town, 
| In the morning, Laura was conveyed by 
| Augusta and Miss Frampton, to the mantua- 
jmaker’s, and Miss Boxpleat demurred a long 
|time about undertaking the two dresses, and 
longer still about finishing them that week, in 
consequence of the vast quantity of work she 
had now on hand. Finally she consented, 
assuring Laura Lovel that she only did so to 
oblige Miss Brantley. 
| Laura then asked what would be her charge 
for making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat red- 
dened, and vouchsafed ao reply, Miss Framp- 
‘ton laughed out, and Augusta twitched Laura's 
sleeve, who wondered what faux pas she had 
committed, till she learnt in a whisper that it 
was an affront to the dress-maker to attempt 
a bargain with her before-hand, and our her- 
}oine, much disconcerted, passively allowed 
iherself to be fitted for the dresses. 
Laura had a very pretty bonnet of the fi- 
nesi and whitest split straw, modestly trimmed 
with broad white satin ribbon ; but her com- 
panions told her that there was no existing 
without a dress-hat, and she was accordingly 








carried to Miss Pipingcord’s. Here they 
|found that all the bandsomest articles of this 
| description, were already engaged, but they 


silk, trimmed with flowers and gause ribbon. 
and when she objected to the front, as expo- 
sing her whole face to the summer sun, she 





gauze veil. * We will stop at Whitaker’s, 





‘liyou can make purchase at once.” Laur: 





her every week. 








Several other superfluities were pressed 
upon our poor heroine, as they proceeded 
along Washington-street, Augusta really think- 
ing it indispensable to be fashionably and 
expensively drest, and Miss Frampton feeli.g 
a malignant pleasure in observing how much 
these importunities confused and distressed 
her. 





Laura sat down to dinner with an aching 
head, and no appetite, and afterwards retired 
to her room, and endeavored to allay her 
uneasiness with a book. 

‘So,’ said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, ‘ this is the girl that dear Augusta tells 
me you think of inviting to pass the winter 
with you.’ 

* Why, is she not very pretty ?’ replied Mrs. 
Brantley. 

* Not in my eye,’ answered Miss Frainpton, 
* Wait but two years, till my sweet Augusta 
is old enough, and tall enough to come out, 
and you will have no occasion to invite beau- 
ties, for the purpose of drawing company to 
your house—for, of course, I cannot but 
understand the motive; and pray how cana 
the father of this girl, enable her to make a 
proper appearance ? When she has got through 
the two new dresses that we had so much 
difficulty in persuading her to venture upon, 
is she to return to her black marcelline ?—You 
certainly do not intend to wrong your own 
child by going to the expense of dressing 
out this parson’s daughter yourself. And 
after all, these green young girls do not draw 
company half so well as ladies a few years 
older—decided women of ton, who are fa- 
wiliar with the whole routine of society, and 
have the veritable air distingue. One of that 
description would do more for your soirees, 
next wiuter, than twenty of these village beau- 
ties.’ 

Next day our heroine’s new bonnet came 
home accompanied by a bill of twelve dollars. 
She had supposed that the price would not 
exceed seven or eight. She had not the 
money, and her embarrassment was increased 
by Miss Frampton’s examining the bill, and 
reminding her that there was a receipt to 
it. Laura’s confusion was so palpable, that 








Mrs. Brantley felt some compassion for her, 
and said to the milliner’s girl, ‘The young 
lady will call at Miss Pipingeord’s, and pay 
for her hat.’ And the girl departed, first 


made her bespeak one of avery expensive || asking to have the bill returned to her, as it 


was receipted, 


When our heroine and her companions 
were out next morning, they passed by the 


was told that of course she must have a blonde || the milliner’s, and Laura instinctively turned 


, 


away her head. You can now cal! at Miss 


said Augusta, ‘and see his assortment, and|| Pipingcord’s and pay her bill,” said Miss 


1) Frampton. ‘It is here that she lwes—-don't 





_knew that she could not, and steadily persist-|| you see her name on the door: 





At this intimation, there were such evident ied m her refusal, saying that she must depend | ‘Thave not the money about me,’ said 


tokens of disapproval, on the part of the 


on her parasol for screening her face, 


Laura, ina faltering voice—' I have left my 








i 
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purse at home.’—This was her first attempt 
at a subter(uge, and conscience-struck, she 
could not say another word during the walk. 

On the last day of the week, her dresses 
were sent home, with a bill of ten dollars 
and a half for making the two, including what 
are called the trimmings all of which were 
charged at about four times their real cost. 
Laura was more confounded than ever.— 
Neither Mrs. Brantley nor Augusta happened 
to be.present, but Miss Frampton was, and 
understood it all.—* Can't you tell the girl 
you will call and settle Miss Boxpleat’s bill,’ 
‘Dont look so confused,’ adding 
* She will sus- 


said she. 
ina somewhat lower voice. 
pect you have no money to pay with—really 
your behavior is in very bad taste.’ 

Laura's lip quivered, and her cheek grew 
pale.—Miss Frampton could scarcely help 
laughing, to see her so new to the world, and 
at last deigned to relieve her by telling Miss 
Boxpleat’s girl that Miss Lovel would call and 
settle the bill. 

The girl was scarcely out of the room, when 
poor Laura, unable to restrain herself another 
moment, hid her face against one of the 
cushions of the ottoman, and burst into tears. 
The flinty heart of Miss Frampton underwent 
She looked awhile 
in silence at Laura, and then said to her. 


a momentary softening. 


*Why, you seem to take this very much to 


, 
heart. 


, 


‘No wonter,’ replied Laura, sobbing—* I 


have expended all my money; all that my 


father gave me at my departure from home. 
At least I have the merest trifle left ; and how 
am Ito pay either the milliner’s bill or the 
mantuamaker’s ?’ 

Miss Frampton deliberated for a few mo- 
ments, walked to the window, and stood there 
awhile—then approached the still weeping 
Laura, and said to her, ‘What would you 
say, if a friend was to come forward to 
relieve you from this embarrassment ?” 

* 1 have no friend,’ replied Laura in a half- 
choked voice—‘ atleast none here. Ol! how 
I wish that I had never left home ?’ 

Miss Frampton paused again, and finally 
offered Laura the loan of twenty-five dollars. 
till she could get money from her father. *] 
know not,’ said Laura, how I can ask my 
father so soon for any more money. Tam 
convinced that he gave me all he could possibly 
spare. IT have done very wrong in allowing 
myselfto incur expenses which T am unable to 


Oh! how 


\od she again covered hei 


meet. [can never forzive myself, 
miserable T a: 
face and cried bitterly. 

Miss Frampton hesitated—but she had 
heard Mr. Brantley speak of Mr. Lovel as a 
man of the strictest integrity, and she was 
certain that he would strain every nerve, and 
redoulde the economy of his family expendi- 
ture, rather than to allow his daughter to 


remain long under pecuniary obligations to a 
stranger. She felt that she ran no risk in 
taking from her pocket-book notes to the 
amount of twenty-five dollars, and putting 
them into the hands of Laura, who had thought 
ut one time of applying to Mr. Brantley for 
the loan of a sufficient sum to help her out 
of her present difficulties, but was deterred 
by a feeling of invincible repugnance to taxing 
any farther the kindness of her host, conceiv- 
ing herself already under sufficient obligations 
to him as his guest, anda partaker of his 
hospitality. However, had she known more 
of the world and had a greater insight into 
the varieties of the human character, she 
would have infinitely preferred throwing her- 
self on the generosity of Mr. Brantley, to 
becoming the debtor of Miss Frampton. As 
it was, she gratefully accepted the profierea 
kindness of that lady, feeling it a respite. 
Drying her tears, she immediately equipped 
herself for walking, hastened both to the mil- 
liner and the mantua-maker, and paying their 
bills, she returned home witha lightened heart. 
(Coneluded in our next.) 





Rosanna, the Ugly One. 


‘Bor look then,’ said Mrs. Moore to her 


father, presented him the yet humid cheek. 
He kissed her tenderly. 

‘I am not altogether miserable,’ she mur- 
smured, leaving the room. 

Retired to her chamber, she commenced 
embroidering a scarf; and worked thus part 
of the night, for she desired to be able to 
present it to her mother when she rose in 
the morning. 

The clock struck twelve. She had just 
finished, and putting it by, the little girl 
calmly resigned herself to rest. Her repose 
was undisturbed, 

On the morrow Rose presented the scart 
to her mother, What was the pain the litue 
one experienced, when her mother received 
|it coldly, and expressed none of those tencer 
'sentiments which were to have been the sweet 





little one’s reward. 
Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neigh- 
}boring mirror. 

| ‘Yes,’ she said internally, ‘I am uglh)— 
they are right,’and she sought in her young 
|head to find a remedy for ugliness. 

And then in the world, new pangs wounded 
‘the little ugly one’s heart. A first impression 
valienated all the young girls of her own age— 
‘but then she was so good, so amiable, so 








Is she 


jhusband, * how ugly that little one ts. 
| ee . 
not, William ?’ 


And, Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a} 


irockinge chair, amusing himself with poking | 
lithe fire, laid down the tongs he held, and | passion, and became, in consequence of some 


gravely answered his wife, 
‘ But my dear, you have already said £0| 
fone hundred times, and were you to say it| 
one hundred times more, Rosa would not 
become less ugly for your saving so.’ 
Rosanna was alittle girl of about fourteen. 
She was their only child, and, to do her 
mother justice was really very ugly—nay, 


almost revolting, with her little gray eyes, flat 


nose, large mouth, thick protruding lips, 
red hair, and above all, a form remarkably 





juwry. 


sweet girl, nevertheless, 


Rose was, then, very ugly—but she was a 
Kind and intelligent, 
she possessed a mind of the highest order 
Nature seemed to have compensated her with 
every good quality of the heart for the want 
ofevery beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly burt, 
as she listened to her mother’s observation. 

‘Oh, you litle fright, you will never get a 
husband,’ 


Bight o'clock struck; Mrs. Moore was 





sorely vexed. 

‘Go to bed, Rosanna,’ 

Trembling, the little girl approached her 
mother, to give her the kiss of good night. 

‘’Tis useless, you little monster,’ said her 
mother. 

A tear rolled fromthe little one’s eye. She 





amusing, that they approached, then listened, 
‘and then loved her.—Now, indeed our ttle 
one was happy. 

| One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent 


|| trifling provocation, highly incensed agains 


his wife. Their Comestic felicity was troub- 
led for eight long days-—for eight long days Mrs, 
|Moore was continually crying. Rosanna in 
vain racked her young brains to discover why — 
‘but her father still continued angry, and her 
At last 
she reflected in her mind how to reconcile 
them. 


mother still was continually weeping. 


They were all three seated in the parlor— 
Mr. Moore was arranging the fire. When 
this was concluded, he threw the tongs from 
him, snatched a book from the mantle, and 
opened it abruptly; but after a moment’s 
perusal, he closed it again, in a violent humor, 


‘cast a fierce glance at bis trembling wife, and 
| . ° e 
/hurriedly rose from his chair. 


Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms 
about his neck as he was about to rise, and 
affectionately caressed him. He could not 
reject her innocent coaxing, and the little 
girl thinking she had succeeded in touching 
his heart, took in her hands the moistened 
handkerchief, wherewith her mother had been 
drying her weeping eyes, and dried them a 
second time therewith. She then tenderly 
embraced her mother, who returnod her affec- 
tionate caress with all a mother’s fondness. 

The parties being now favorably disposed, 
nought remained but ta establish the peace. 








hastily wiped it away, and turning to her 


This was no casy matter—neither would make 
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the first overture—and without the penetration 
of little Rose, the Reconciliation would not 
then have taken place. 

She took her father’s hand between her own 
litle hands, and pressed it to her bosom ; she 
then took her mother’s hand, and joined it to 
her father’s #s it lay nearher heart. Human 
pride could resist no longer—the alienated 
parents rose at the same moment and cor- 
dially embraced each other. 

From that hour Rose was the idol of them 
both. 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly 
Rosanna, was the ornament of every society 
to which her mother presented her. Amiable, 
witty, and observing, her conversation was 
universally courted, ’ 

One summer evening, the sun, which, during 
the day, had shed over nature an intense heat, 
had just disppeared, leaving the horizon cov- 
ered with long, wide bands of red—clouds 
more and more dark were heaping themselves 
on the eastern sky—the atmosphere was 
suffocating, and one would deem the earth was 
returning to the sun the heat she had been 
All 
was heavy and weary, the air inhaled seemed 
rather to suffocate than A drowsy 
languor overcame every one. 

In a saloon, whose every window was 
thrown open, might be seen gliding, here and 
there, in the darkened light, groups of young 
females, whose white dresses, slightly agitated 
by the rising breeze of the evening, offered 
something mysterious and poetical whereon 
A low lan- 


receiving from the latter during the day. 


nourish, 


the imagination loved to dwell. 
guishing whisper was then heard, like the 
soothing murmur of some distant rivulet. A 
young woman, seated before a piano was ex- 
pressing her heart’s sentiments by an extem- 
porary melody, now smooth and tender, now 
deep and trembling. 

No more whispering, but a general silence 
took place, for hers was a celestial symphony, 
a seraph’s song. 

Lord Underwood, a fine blue eyed young 
nobleman, was so deeply touched by the 
melody, that his frame seemed agitated by a 
momentary convulsion. He listened to the 
angel's voice, so softly harmonizing with the 
sweet tones of the instrument, and felt an in- 
describable sensation thrill through his frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice stil] 


vibrated on Underwood's ear, and there was| 


a charm in the witty and original trifle to 
which he listened, that transfixed hin where 
he stood, 

* How beautiful must that young girl be,’ 
thought Underwood, Happy the man on 
whom may fall her choice,’ and he involunta- 
rily sighed. Suddenly lights are brought in. 
The young woman was the ugly Rosanna. 

Lord Underwood was stupified. He closed 
his eyes, but the charm of that voice haunted 











his memory. He gazed on her a second 
time, and he found her less ugly; and Rose 
was indeed, Jess ugly. The beauties of her 
mind seemed transferred to her person, and 
her gray eyes, small as they were, expressed 
wonderfully well her internal sensations. 
* * ~ x * * * 

Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and 
becaine the happiest of men in the possession 
of the kindest and most loving of women. 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, 
the faithful companions of our lives, accom- 
pany us even to the grave. D. D. 





West Point. 
[Concluded] 

In 1815, Capt. Alden Partridge was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the academy ; the 
chief engineer, being, as at present, its Inspec- 
tor, ex-officio. The only new professor ap- 
pointed was Claudius Berard, teacher of 
French, 

Some traits of Capt. Partridge’s character 
rendering a change desirable, he was relieved 
from his station in 1817; and succeeded by 
Col. Sylvanus Thayer, of the corps of engi- 
neers; a gentleman every way qualified by 
nature and by acquirements both at home 
Under 
his superintendence, an improved system of 
the course of 


and abroad, for this responsible duty, 


discipline was introduced ; 
studies much extended, so as to compare 
favorably with that of foreign military schools ; 
and the studies required came to be thorough- 
ly taught. Col, Thayer assiduously devoted 
all his resources to the advancement of the 
academy, until 1935, when at his own request 
he was honorably relieved from this station, 
and appointed to direct the erection of forti- 
fications in Boston harbor. He was succeed- 
ed in the superintendence of the academy by 
Major R. E. De Russey, of the corps of 
engineers, a gentleman of amiable character 
and extensive acquirements. 

The chief professors of the academy not 
yet mentioned, are: chaplains, Rev. T. Pic- 
ton, 1818; Rev. C. P. McIlvaine, 1825, now 
Episcopal Bishop of Ohio; and Rev. Thos. 
Warner, 1828; professors of engineering, 
Claude Crozet, 1817, since chief civil engi- 
neer of Virginia; Major David B. Douglass, 
1823, now civil engineer; and Dennis H. 
Malan, 1831; professor of natural philosophy, 
Edward H. Courtenay ; professor of mathe- 
matics, Charles Davis, 1821; acting profess- 
ors of chemistry, Dr. James Cutbush, 1820 ; 
Dr. John Torrey, 1824; and Lieut. W. Fenn 
Hopkins, 1628; teachers of drawing, Thos. 
Gimbrede, 1819; Charles R. Leslie, R. A. 
1833 ; and Robert W. Wier, 1834. 

The total number of graduates, from its 
establishment to July 1834 inclusive, is 785. 
Of this number 454 were in the service at the 
atter date, as officers of the army; 9 have 


| been killed in battle ; 84 diedin service ; 208 
‘have resigned ; and the” remainder are «dis- 
banded or otherwise dismissed from the 
/service.—Of those who sleep on the battle- 
field, Col. Wood, Col. Gibson and Capt. 
Williams, fell at the sortie of Fort Erie ; 
Rathbone at Queenston Heights ; Hobart at 
Fort George ; Ronem at Chicago; Burch- 
stead and Wilcox at Fort Mimins; and 
Smith at Christler’s farm in Canada. 
| ‘Our whole army possesses now far more 
| of the public respect and confidence than it 
did not many years since, It is the great 
| distinction of the academy at West-Point, 
| that has contributed largely and effectually to 
this elevation of the character of the military 
‘establishment. And it has accomplished a 
nobler service, by sending forth numbers 
annually, competent to superintend the con- 
struction of those chains of internal improve- 
iment, which are to be the eternal bonds of 
four national union. The rail-roads which 
“connect the capital of Massachusetts with the 
‘heart of the State, and with important har- 
| bors in Rhode-Island and Connecticut ; the 
improved facilities of communication afforded 
/to the whole country by the Susquehannah 
/and Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio rail-roads ; 
and the similar construction between Charles- 
‘ton and Hamburg, S. C.; the new roads 
‘which have augmented the wealth of the ter- 
ritories of Michigan and Arkansas, by open- 
‘ing new channels of transportation ; aud the 
securities extended to the internal and foreign 
commerce of the nation, by important harbor 


improvements upon the shores of the lakes, 
‘and upon-the sea coast; these are some of 
‘the enduring memorials of the usefulness of 
‘the military academy, and of the returns it has 
made for the care, and time, and money, 
which have been bestowed upon it. Other 
‘testimonials, and other rewards have been 
accorded to it, by the literary institutions of 
‘our land, which have invited its graduates to 
fill important professorships. The president 
and one of the professors in the college of 
| Lousiana ; the president of Hamilton college, 
‘and the vice-president and the professor of 
mathematics in Kenyon college, in Ohio ; the 
professors of mathematics in the college of 
Geneva, and in the university of Nashville ; 
the professors of chemistry in the universities 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, have all been 
“members of the academy, and have resigned 
their cagfimissions in the army, upon receiving 
these li®norable appointments.—V ery recent- 
ly, two segond Lieutenants have accepted 
vacant chairs in the university of New-York. 
No word emonstrate with one half the 
force and ssiveness, the beneficial in- 






im 
fluence of the military academy upon the 
characters of its members, and upon the 
Within the short period 
of thirty years, this institution, whose own 


national reputation. 
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hivh reputation is now sustained by profess- 


ors, all of whem, with but one exception, have 


been educated within its walls, has not only 


furnished to the army gallant and accom- 


plished officers, and to the country skillful 
engineers, but has sent forth principals and 
professors, to ornament and sustain colleges 
and literary seminaries. —T'o this list of those 
who have been thus distinguished, might be 
added the name of Ritner, who graduated 
with a highly respectable rank, in possession 
of his comrades affection and confidence: 
and became the professor of civil and topo- 
graphical engineering in Washington college 
in Pennsylvania: and died at the moment 
when the prospect of serving h’s native state 
dawned upon him, and when his native state 
began to rejoice in the anticipation of his 
usefulness and success.’ In this compliment- 
ary summary, extracted from Col. John- 
son's report, may now be included the 
distinguished professor of mathematics and 
philosophy in the university of Pennsylvania. 
But while we would thus award honor where 
honor is due; that, 

to her contribution of national 
science, the military acadamy is ‘ not a whit 
behind the chiefest'—far be it from her sons 
to monopolize distinction, or to say that she 


and show estimated 


according 


has done any more than a national academy 


ought to 


have done, in for all her 


return 
advantages. 

We shall conclude this hasty sketch by a 
review of the practical considerations which 
should influence those who are seeking or who 
may gain admission to the military academy. 

The age of admission is now limited from 
1G to 21 years; as that is supposed to be the 
most suitable period for completing, or rather 
commencing a military education. The ac- 
quirements necessary for admission, are, an 
acquaintance with reading, writing, and the 
elementary rules and principles of arithme- 
tic. —Efforts have been made, and it has been 
recommended by some boards of visitors, to 
raise the standard of admission, requiring a 
knowledge of grammar, geography and the 


French and Latin languages,as a prerequisite. 


The decisive objection to this proposition is, 
that it would close the doors of the academy 
against many who have not the pecuniary 
means of making these acquirements. But 


let it not therefore be supposed that those 
acquirements are the less valuable or neces- 


sary. On thecontrary, as geography, history 


and the Latin language are not now taught in 
the academic course, it is so much the more 
important that young gentlemen should be 


they can give the rules of arithmetic, they 
cannot explain the principles on which these 
depend. As opportunity is afforded for 
gratuitous instruction on this subject at the 
vacademy, from the Ist of June, until the ex- 
amination of candidates near the close of the 
month, they who are anxious for success 
would do well to avail themselves of this 
assistance. 

The months of July and August in each 
year are devoted solely to military exercises ; 
for which purpose the cadets leave the bar- 
racks and encamp in tents on the plain, under 
the regular police and discipline of an army 
in the time of war. For this purpose the 
cadets are organized in a battalion of four 
companies, under the command of the chief 
instructor of tactics and his assistants. 
corporals are chosen from the 3d class, or 
cadets who have been present one year; the 
sergeants from the 2d class, who have been 
present two years; and the commissioned 
officers or captains, lieutenants, &c. are 
selected from the Ist class, or highest at the 
acadeiny. All the other cadets fill the ranks 
us private soldiers, though necessarily ac- 
quainted with the duties of officers. In rota- 
tion they have to perform the duties of senti- 
nels, at all times, day or night, storm or sun- 








shine, in camp, and evenings and meal-times, 
in barracks. Cadets who have been present 
two encampments, are allowed, if their con- 
duct has been correct, to be absent the third, 
on furlough. The drills or military exercises, 
consist inthe use of the musket, rifle, cannon, 
mortar, howitzar, sabre and rapier, or broad 
and small sword ; 
| &c. ; 


' 
' 
| 








fencing, firing at targets, 
evolutions of troops, including those of 
the line; and the preparation and preserva- 
tion of all kinds of ammunition and materials 
for war. The personal appearance of the 
corps of cadets cannot fail to attract admira- 
The 
uniform, is a gray coatee, with gray panta- 
loons in winter, and white linen in summer. 
The dress cap is of black leather, bell-crown- 
ed, with plate, scales, and chain. The splen- 
did band of music, which under Willis, made 
hill and valley ring with notes of * linked 
harmony long drawn out,’ though changed, 
| still pleases ; and under its new leader, pro- 
| 


tion; especially on parade or review, 


inises soon to deserve its former renown, as 
the best in our country. 














The cadets return from camp to barracks 
jon the last of August, and the remaining ten 
months of the academic year are devoted to 


‘ : 
|| their arduous studies. The ceremony of 
' 


striking the tents and marching out of camp 


well versed in them before entering the aca-| is SO WMposing as to be well worth an effort 


demy ; otherwise, they are obliged to acquire || of the visitor to be present on that occasion. 
. | . . . . 

them by private study, or else remain ignorant||On the previous evening, the camp is bril- 

of these essential branches of a liberal educa-)| liantly illuminated, and enlivened with music, 


tion. 


Many candidates fail of being admitted 
at the initiatory examination, because although 


dancing and bevies of beautifnl strangers, it 
presents quite a fairy scene, 








The | 


|| For the sake of more full instruction, eacli 
class is divided into several sections, each 
‘having a separate instructor, Thus each 
| cadet is called upon at almost every recita- 
\tion, to explain a considerable portion of the 
lesson ; for the morning recitations generally 
occupy two hours each. 
lineated 


The written or de- 
demonstrations are explained on 
a black board in the presence of the whole 
section. 

The studies of the first year are algebra, 
geometry, descriptive geometry, trigonome- 
try, and the French language. All the 
mathematical studies are practically taught and 
applied to numerous problems not in the 
books; on the solution of which greatly 
depends the reputation and standing of each 
rival candidate for pre-eminence. 





The stud- 
ies of the second year, are the theory of 
shades, shadows and perspective, practically 
‘illustrated ; analytic geometry, with its ap 
plication to conic sections ; the integral and 
differential calculus or science of fluxions ; 
surveying and mensuration; the French lan- 
guage, and the elements of drawing, embracing 
the buman figure in crayon. This com- 
pletes the course of mathematics, and also of 
French; which the cadets learn to translate 
ireely as a key to military science, but which 
few of them speak fluently. 

national philosophy, including mechanics, 
optics, electricity, magnetism and astronomy ; 
together with chemistry and sketching land 
scapes with the pencil, and topography with 
ithe pen which complete 
drawing. 





the course of 


The fourth and last year is appropriated to 








the study of artillery aud infantry tactics ; 
| the science of war, and fortification, or 
military engineering ; a course of civil engin 

eering, embracing the construction of roads 
and bridges, rail-roads and canals, with the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; a course 
of mineralogy and military pyrotecting ; toge- 
ther with the elements of rhetoric, moral 
philosophy, and national and constitutional 
law. 

To test the progress of the cadets in these 
studies, semi-annual examinations are held, 
commencing on the first Mondays of January 
and June; at the latter of which a board of 
visitors appointed by the Secretary of War, 
is present to make a critical official report of 
the state of the academy. The examination 
of all the classes usually occupies about a 
fortnight, and is very severe ; but still is not 
considered the full test of individual profici- 
ency. Each makes a weekly 
class report, on which is recorded the daily 


iustructor 


performance of each cadet; those who excel 
being credited 3, and those who fail entirely 


warked 0. These marks are accessible to 














the cadets from week to week, and stimulate 


The third year is devoted to a course of 
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their exertions ; finally, they are summed up 
at the end of the term and laid before the 
academic staff, and visitors; so that the 
standing of each cadet influenced not only by 
his examination, but by all bis previous reci- 
tations. A certain prescriptive proficiency 
being required of the cadets in each branch, 
those who fall below this limit are necessarily 
discharged from the service. Averaging the 
last 10 years, where a class of 100 enters the 
academy, it is reduced to about 70 at the end 
of six months, 60 at the end of one year, 
vO at the end of two years, and 40 at the end 
of three years; not more than about 35 
graduating. 

There is a general merit roll of every class, 
made out at the end of each academic year ; 
the merit of each cadet being expressed by a 
number denoting his proficiency or acquire- 
ments. But the final standing of each cadet, 
on which depends his rank in the army, is 
determined by the sum of his merit, in all the 
different branches; and this depends not 
only on his actual proficiency in any branch, 
This 
latter is thus estimated at present by the 
academic staff, viz. Conduct 300 ; engineer- 
ing 500; mathematics $00; natural philoso- 
phy 500; chemistry and mineralogy 200; 
rhetoric, ethics and law 200; infantry tactics 
200; artillery 100; French 100; and draw- 
ing 100, 


excel in all the branches, would be credited 


but also on its relative importance. 


Hence the individual who should 


with 2100 0n the final merit roll ; but no more 
than three or four such instances have ever 
oceurred at the academy.—The cadet in each 
class having the greatest sum of merit is 
placed first on the roll, and so onward ; and 
he who is deficient in only one single branch 
is discharged, or else turned back another 
year to receive a second probation. 

The graduates of the military academy are 
entitled by law to a perference over other 
applicants for Commissions in the army. As 
the average number of vacancies is only 
about 29 annually, the army would soon be 
mere than filled, did nota considerable num- 
ber of the graduates voluntarily resign, in 
order to embrace other professions, particu- 
larly that of civil engineering. Although 
feeling under a moral obligation to offer their 
services to the country in case of any future 
cmergency, they deem it right, as it is freely 
permitted, in time of peace, to embrace other 
professions in which they may seek to be still 
more useful. Those who remain in the army 
me attached as brevet second lieutenants to 
the different corps, until they may receive 
higher rank on the occurrence of yacancies.— 
Amer. Mag. 





Napo.eon’s cocked hat which he wore in 
his campaigns of 1807, sold recently at an 
uuction sale in Paris, for nearly $400. 


oo 
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| 
Yankee Doodle. | 
Aw Anierican gentleman in Paris, afer| 
\giving an account of the 4th of July celebra- 
tion in that capital, adds ; 

‘T must not omit to tell you how much we! 
cheered ‘Yankee Doodle.’ At home we heard 
it with pleasure, but without cheering. Here, 
when it struck up, it touched the electric chain 
jthat binds us to the pleasant land we have! 
left, and all seemed to be inspired by one | 
impulse—to ‘applaud the very echo, that 
should applaud again.’ 














I know not whether 
‘the tune be good or bad; but if music, like 
jpeetry, is to be praised according to the 
‘number of associations it awakens, or the 
‘images it renews, Yankee Doodle with us 
should have no parallel; and Von Weber 
never composed such a strain in his life. 
* Take a Scotchman from his hill,’ and at the 
ends ofthe earth tickle his ears with Auld 


The World. 
Tne world which the young man figures to 
himself smooth and quiet as the luke in the 
valley, he will find a sea foaming wit tem- 
pests and boiling with whirlpools : he wilt be 
sometines overwhelmed by the waves of vio- 


|| lence, and sometimes dashed against the 


rocks of treachery, Amidst wrongs and 
frauds, competitions and anxietics, he will 
wish a thousand times for seats of quict ; 


and willingly quit hope, to be free from fear. 
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He is back again, iv imagination, (which is 





the heaths, the broom, the red plaid the blue | 
bonnets, the * honest men and bonny lassies.’ 
/Or grind in the hard ears of a Swiss on Cum- 
'berland Road, his unmusicel Ranz des Vach- 


| 


es, Upon no sweeter organ than a cartwheel: 
and he is no longer in the Alleghanies. He is. 
‘pattie his Alps, in some red log cabin, with | 
jone end sunk into the mountain, and the other 
|perched ona cliff so steep that he must ascend | 
it with hands and feet, 
clear mountain lake, a mirror of the Alps, or| 
some water-fall or sheet of foam from their 
snowy summits, 

I know not what are the images raised in 


of which I spoke, but to me it is the glass of | 
~ . . . | 
Surrey’s magician, and presents an image of | 
beauty. 


It shows me a green land of long| 


rivers and broad lakes; a land flowing with| 
milk and honey; a land of steady habits, 
white churches, red school houses, and many 
newspapers,’ 





reality, as words are things.) to the braesides, |, 


| 


1 
| 
| 
| 


the minds of others by that * good old tune’) 








Iniclligence. 





An intelligent class can scarcely ever be, | 
as a Class, vicious ; 


lent. 


never, as a class, indo- 
The mental activity operates as a coun- 


terpoise tothe stimulus of sense and appetite, | 
| 





The new world of ideas; the new views of} 
the relations of things; the powers disclosed 
to the well-informed mind present attractions, | 
jwhich unless the character is deeply sunk, 
are a sufficient stay to corrupt pleasures; and 


thus, in the end, a standard of character is 





| . ° ‘ ° 
created inthe community, which, though it does 


' 

; bons 

jj not invariably save each individual, protects | 
i 


lithe virtue of the mass.—Everett’s Discourse. 


‘Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind. \ Cornwalisville, N. Y¥.$1,00; M. A. W. Durham, N. Y. 


$1,00; P. M. Meriden, Ct. $2,00; P. M. Deerfield, Ms. 
83,00; C.H. Troy, N.Y. $500; F. B.C. Montrose, Pa. 
$0.81; S. A. W. Monson, Ms. $1,00; C. G. & IL. HLM. 
West Dresden, N. Y. $2,00; J. D. Claverack, N. Y. 31,00, 
J. W. W. Stockport, N. ¥Y. $1,00; C. M. Northfield, Ms. 
$2,00; H. A. H. Cummington West Village, Ms. €5,00; 
A.S. W. Lima, N. Y $5,00; W. 8. M. Barrytown, N.Y. 
$1,00, A. M’C, Salem, N. Y. $0,90, P. M. Gayhead, N.Y. 
| 82,00; G. S. Westminister, Vt. 55.00; E. H. Saratoga 
| Springs, N. Y. $5,00; T. L. V. G. Oxford, N. ¥. $2,00; 
J.C. L. Lebanon, N. Y. $2,00: H. B Brattieborough, Vt. 
$1,00; J.D. HW. M’Donongh, N. ¥. $0,874; J. R.S. High 
| gate, Vt. 1,00; C. W. Holden, Ms. 80,50; J. M. H. South 
| Orange, Ms. $1,00; C.8. Jaffray, NH. 81,00; J.H. Bristol, 
N. ¥. 85,00; P.M. Dana, Ms. 31,00: H. G. Glen's Falls, 


IN. Y. $5,00; C. G. W. Syracuse, N. Y. $1,00; J. H. jr. 


|| New-York, 31,00; T. M. Nantucket, N. Y. $1,00; P. M 


Perrysville, Ct. $5,00; 8S. W. A. Falls Village, Ct §1,00, 
1G. D. P. Upper Redhook, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Bethel, o>. 
126,00; N. il. Furnace Village, Ct. $1,00; L. T. Marion, 





Or he is beside some || 0. $3,00. 





SUMMARY. 


The select Committee in the House of Representatives 
have reported in favor of coining gold pieces of the valuc 
of one, two, and three dollars. 

A willion and a half of men are enrolled in the United 
States militia. 

Cows in England are frequently fed upon parsnips, 
which produce the finest mitk and butter. 

The compositor’s case, at which Franklin worked while 
| in London, is still standing where he left it, and in fall 
employment. 

The stamp on English newspapers is at length to be 
essentially reduced. 

The maintopsail of the ship Pennsylvania, will take 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five yards of canvass. 





MARRIED, 

On Brooklyn Teights, by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr 
George Hurlbut, to Miss Sarah Louisa, daughter of Zach 
ariah Lewis, Esq 

At Kinderhook, on Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr 
Hee:mance, Doct. John Lusk, to Miss Theresa Graves. 

in Meriden, New Haven co. Ct. on the 15th inst, by the 
Rev. Mr. Granger, W. W. Janes, Esq of Canaan, N. Y. to 
Miss Nancy Webb, of the former place. 
| Jn Georgia, by John McGehee, Esq. Mr. David Hodge, 
aged 102 years and two months, to Miss Elizabeth Raily, 
luved 40 vears both of Columbia county, Georgia. Mr. 
| Hodge was at Braddoek's defeat, and served throughout 
| the whole period of the Revolutionary War.— Washington 
News. 





| 
| 





DILD, 
In this city, on the 7ulf inst. Mr. Charles Penfield, in the 
40 year of his age. a 
On the 20th inst. Catharine, infant daughter of N. 1 
Rosseter, Esq. ‘ 
| At Albany, on the 24th ait. Mrs. Elizabeth, consort ot 
| Mr. John W. Netterville, in the 39th year of her age. 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, (ge they may rest from then 
labors, and their works do fyllow them.’ 
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The Land of Dreams. 
Tue land of dreams is brighter 
Than this dark land of ours, 
Its cloudless skies are lighter 
And fairer are its flowers, 
And hearts that earth would sever, 
In union close and sweet, 
More fond and true than ever, 
May there together meet. 


The forms we most have cherished, 
That in the cold grave sleep, 

The beings that have perished 
Rise from their slumber deep, 

And joyfully they meet us, 
With a pleasure beaming eye, 

And the voice with whichthey greet us, 
Is the voice of days gone by. 


The beggar with his wallet, 
Has a mine at his command, 

And the slave upon his pallet, 
Holds a scepter in his hand. 

In sleep the old man loves to dwell, 
He seems a boy to be, 

The prisoner laugheth in his cell, 
For he dreams that he is free. 


From realms of cold reality, 
How starts the unfettered mind, 
Ranging as lawless through the sky 
As blows the mountain wind, 
Its home of clay forsaking, 
It journeys wide and far, 
Its boundless voyage taking 


From distant star to star. FRANK. 





Tue Louisiania Advertiser accompanies the annexed 
poem by Moore, with the following remarks: ‘In an 
adjoining column will be found a poem of Thomas 
Moore's, never before published, for which we are indebted 
to a gentleman of this city. It was presented to him by 
the late celebrated Mrs. Siddons, the aunt of Mrs, Ark- 
wright, who is only daughter of Stephen Kemble, and 
cousin to the present Mrs. Fanny Butler. The Irish bard, 
in alluding to this poem, observes—‘ In these stanzas, I 
have done little more than relate a fact in verse ; and the 
lady whose singing gave rise to this curious instance of 
the power of memory in sleep, is Mrs. Robert Arkwright.’ 

The Day-Dream. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Tuey both were hushed—the voice—the chords— 
I heard but once the witching lay; 

And few the tones, and few the words, 
My spell-bound memory brought away. 


Traces remembered here and there, 
Like echoes of some broken strain ; 

Links of a sweetness lost in air, 
That nothing now could join again. 


E’en these, too, ere the morning fled ; 
And though the charm still lingered on, 
That o’er each sense her song had shed, 
The song itself was faded—gone ! 


Gone, like the thoughts that once were ours, 
Oa summer days, ere youth had set, 

Thoughts bright, we know, as summer flowers; 
But what they were, we now forget! 








In vain with hints from other strains 
I wooed this truant air to come,-— 

As birds are taught on eastern plains, 
To love their wild and kindred home. 


In vain—the song that Sappho gave, 
In dying, to the mournful sea, 

Not muter slept beneath the wave, 
Than this within my memory. 


At length, one morning, as | lay 

In that half-waking mood, when dreams, 
Unwillingly at last give way 

To the full truth of daylight’s beams— 


A face—the very face, methought, 

From which had breathed, as from a shrine 
Of song and soul, the notes I sought,— 

Came with its music close to mine, 


And sung the long lost measure o’er, 
Each note and word, with every tone 
And look, that lent it life before,— 
All perfect—all again my own! 


Like parted souls, when, mid the blest, 
They meet again, each widowed sound, 


Through memory’s realm had winged in quest 


Of its sweet mate, till all were found. 


Nor e’en in waking did the clue, 

Thus strangely caught, escape again ; 
For never lark its matins knew 

So well, as now I knew this strain. 


And oft, when memory’s wondrous spell 
Is talked of in our tranquil bower, 

I sing this lady’s song, and tell 
The vision of that morning hour. 





From the Hours of Song. 
If Thou hast lost a Friend. 


Ir thou hast lost a friend 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go—call him to thy heart again : 
Let Pride no more be heard : 
Remind him of those happy days, 
Too beautiful to last ;- 
Ask, if a word should cancel years 
Of truth and friendship past ? 
Oh! ifthou’st lost a friend, 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go call him to thy heart again: 
Let Pride no more be heard. 


Oh! tell him from thy thought 
The light of joy hath fled ;— 
That in thy sad and silent breast, 
The lonely heart seems dead :— 
That mount and vale—each path ye tro, 
By morn or evening dim— 
Reproach you with their frowning gaze, 
And ask your soul for him. 
Then if thou’st lost a friend, 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go—call him to thy heart again! 
Let Pride no more be heard. 





A Thought, 
BY THOMAS CAMPDELI 
Tue more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages : 
A day to childhood seemsa year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals, ling’ring, like a river smootl. 


Along its grassy borders. 


} But, as the care-worn cheek grown wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

| Ye stars that measure life toman! 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid! 


' 

} 

| 

| 

' 

| 

It may be strange— yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding ? 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

' 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 


|= 








PROSPECIUS 


OY THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Embellished with Engravings >; 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCA AS MORAL 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

| BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 

} MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 

| ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &&. 


AND 


On Saturday, the léth of June, 1836, will be issued the 
first number of the Thirteenth Volume (Fourth New 
Series) of the Ronan Reposrrory. 

On issuing proposals for @ new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the Publisher tenders his most sincere acknow 
ledgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, tor 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 

lcommencemeut of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical whieh has stood 
\the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there 
'fure only say, that it will be conducted on a similiar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 
cation by its further improvement in typographical execu 
tion and original and selected matter, 


| CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
ltwenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole Q® pages. 
| It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, With new type, and embetlished occa 
| sionally with Engravings ; making, at the end of the year, 
a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter equal to one 
thousand duodecimo pages, which will be both amusing 

and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Thirteenth volume, (Fourth New Series) 
| will commence on the lath of June next, at the low rate of 

One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and 
| Fifty Cents at the expiration of three months from the time 
jot subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five 
| Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any 
| person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, 
ishall receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the 
| previous volumes. 97°No subscriptions received for less 

than one year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
| to be sent by the 18th of June, or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1836. 

EP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
| notice, and receive Subscriptions. 


| nt hi Notice. 


iy" Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
| Repusrrory, as usual, 
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| THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
I Wm. B. Stoddard, 

|| It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dotlar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
portage, shall receive twelre copies, and one copy of the 
ninth oreleventh volumes. 37 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subseriber 


icy All orders and Communications must be post paid, 
ily reevive attention 








